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slightest question whatsoever of a check to the indepen-
dence of Czccho-Slovakia. It is equally erroneous to
talk of an economic rift. It is, on the contrary, a
well-known fact that Czechoslovakia after the cession
of the Sudeten German territory would constitute a
healthier and more unified economic organism than
before/7
The only way in which that statement can bear
scrutiny is if " Czechoslovakia after the cession" is
healthier for, and more unified with, the Third Reich.
The new Czechoslovakia can only exist like a para-
lytic in an * iron lung/   Its vital economic forces, its
heart and arteries, its economic life-blood, can only func-
tion in so far as the Reich permits.   Its remaining
industries are dependent on raw materials that either
must come from the territories which once belonged to
Czechoslovakia or must be bought elsewhere with the
proceeds of exports to the enlarged Reich,   The new
state has lost control not only of its internal communica-
tions, but also of the main entries into and exits from
its territory.   It cannot use  the  Moravian Gap into
Poland and up to Gdynia without Polish permission, the
Danube without German or Hungarian agreement, the
Elbe or Oder without German consent, the railways to
Hamburg, Vienna, Budapest, Trieste, or Rumanian cities
and ports without German or Hungarian approval. The
new motor-roads and canals which are to span its terri-
tory will either belong outright to, or be under the con-
trol of, Germany.   Its trade and finances cannot be
conducted without being dovetailed with the require-
ments of the Third Reich. These considerations acquire